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ATTITUDES OF MIDDLE CLASS NEGROES TOWARD SEPARATISM 
IN NEGRO-WHITE REIATIONS 
ABSTRACT 

This study endeavors to document racial attitudes and desires of 
middle class Negroes living in both an Integrated and a non- Integrated 
neighborhood In the greater New York City area. 

The investigation explores Integration vs. separatism preference 
In the functional areas of schools, employment, and housing, as well 
as In social relationships. 

One hundred adults of middle socio-economic status In the Bronx, 
and 100 In Harlem between the ages of 30 - 55 , were Interviewed. There 
were slightly more females than males in the study. Most respondents 
were born In the south but had been living in New York for many years. 

The Helena group had been In their immediate neighborhood much longer 
than the Bronx group. Probably the greatest difference was In the 
marital status as over half the Harlem group were single, widowed, or 
separated; whereas only 25 per cent of the Bronx group were. The 
3econd largest difference was that the heads of households In the 
Bronx were almost all male, but almost half In Harlem were female. 
Occupationally there were more blue collar workers In the Bronx and 
more professionals In Harlem. Logically related to this Is the finding 
of slightly higher educational and financial attainment In Harlem. In 
both areas only 10 per cent of the respondents were unemployed homemakers. 
In siwmary, the groups were somewhat different deraographlcally . 

The data for both groups showed a firm commitment to Integration 
as the course preferred for this country to follow In employment, 
housing and schools, as opposed to the setting up of all black Insti- 
tutions within the framework of the general society, or the forming of 
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a geographically separate all-black state. In the area of close personal 
primary 'roup social relationships, however, there v?as a desire for con- 
tacts to be on a single race ba 3 is almost exclusively. 

The responses showed a great awareness of current racial problems 
but little activity in civil rights activities. TL.a few who re re ac- 
tive usually belonged to a professional organization or club engaged 
in some degree of social action, rather than to one of the national 
civil rights groups. There was a downhill trend verbalized, in the 
acceptance level of whites by Negroes over the past 5 years and most 
of the respondents felt that violence is inevitable to obtain eventual 
justice. In this respect they felt the riots of the past few years 
were of some benefit. 

This study - expressing a wish for integration, nevertheless, 
seemed to indicate a shift in goals from the int egrationist view of 
the Negro middle class as described in 1957 by E. Franklin Frazier. 

He wrote of the middle class then, as trying to imitate whites, and 
as rejecting their lower class brothers. There seems to be a change 
today, as indicated by this sample. Both groups displayed a pride in 
being black and a strong wish to maintain an ethnic identity. "Black" 
is the label they preferred to be called by as opposed to "Negro" and 
they verbalized a need to build up black leadership in the economic 
system, to increase knowledge of black heritage, etc., and yet to 
move freely throughout the general society on an integrated basis. 

What they seemed to be describing was a system of cultural pluralism, 
the pattern already in force with most other groups in this country. 
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CHAPTER I 



DEFINING THE PR03LEM OF THIS STUDY 
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Historically! the "American Dream/ 1 for black Americans! has been 
to achieve a state of full functional equality in these United States. 
The means of fulfilling the dream was logically through integration: 
integration in schools, in jobs, in housing. The formula was clear; 
full Integration would lead to full equality. 

The reality, however, was a far different story. More than one 
hundred years have passed since the dream took shape; years of waiting, 
hoping, working. Lavs were passed, enhancing the hope. A little prog- 
ress was made but the dream remained just that--a dream. Frustrations 
within the people grew. They talked more and more about the dream as 
the years passed by; whether it was wisdom or folly to hold on to it. 
What of the alternatives to It? By the mid 1960's there was a marked 
split in black /imerice's goals. Some said "give up the dream--we don't 
need to integrate to achieve our rights. Let's establish our own in- 
stitute r.s- -completely separate* This is the only way ve can achieve 
a state of dignity as men. We'll establish our own power base and 
through this--ve will achieve equality/ 1 Still others, al 60 reacting 
to the sting of chronic rejection said "not only should ve have our 
separate institutions --but let U6 separate entirely; establishing our 
own land area geographically as well as functionally apart.” A third 
group--no less disillusioned still clung to the hope of the dream. 
"Integration hasn't worked because it hasn't been worked at hard 
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enough. Integration is still the only workable method--ve see changes 
occurring now; we must redouble our efforts," 

These were the cries of the decade of the 60* b. This was and 
still is the three-way split among black Americans as we enter the 
70*8. Further confusing the issue are the news makers and their com- 
petitive needs for headline events. Those individuals, black and 
white, advocating extreme points of view, or advocating violence, or 
espousing hatred; or those engaged in dramatic types of protest activ- 
ities, are thrust into the forefront of the daily media output. Bach 
"spokesman," having his day before the television cameras or in the 
press, claims to speak for the true feelings of the "vast majority." 

Yet they say different things. 

But what of the people themselves? What do they want? With which 
of the many points of view do most agree? Personal observations and 
discussions by this writer with many people over a long period of time 
brought no clear answer to these queries. The same people, sitting 
before their television sets can be seen nodding in agreement to a 
viewpoint they had disclaimed at an earlier date. Or they might be 
seen agreeing to some or all of widely differing viewpoints offered 
in the same panel discussion. It is clear that there exists today a 
close feeling of brotherhood among most Negroes. There is a heightened 
reaction- -largely due to television it is thought --which has brought 
home, the problems, frustrations and angers of black Americans across 
the country on a scale never witnessed before, and with a constancy 
and anguish that cannot be ignored. No Negro can sit in his living 
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room, watching the documented horror of a riot in a distant place with- 
out reacting in a personal and intense way. Most Negroes know the rea- 
sons for riots. Most sympathize and identify with the rioters because 
to some degree they have all experienced the frustrations that caused 
them. But some of the same sympathizers will nevertheless blame the 
rioters--others won't. 

In another area, is there a conflict of goals in the parent who 
prefers to live in an integrated neighborhood but sends his child to 
an all black college? What about the new black consciousness — the 
pride in being black, the overdue revelations of black culture. Is 
this pride compromised if one holds to an integration theory? What 
do blacks want anyway? Whites ask this question of blacks- -but more 
importantly, blacks are trying to answer this question for themselves. 

Sociologists, needless to say, are no less interested in such 
questions. Their use of more precise terminology, through constant 
usage snd empirical research over prolonged periods, allows for the 
growth of theory, knowledge or insight. Reference is made to the work 
of such scholars in Chapter II, but for the purpose of defining the 
study, two of them are mentioned here, 

E* Franklin Frazier's "Black Bourgeoisie " 

In 1957, the Negro sociologist, E. Franklin Frazier, published a 
study of the Negro middle class, entitled Black Bourgeoisie . An award- 
winning book, it was the first, and remains to date, the only in-depth 
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study of the Negro middle class. 
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Frazier exhibited little sympathy, but great understanding of mid- 
dle class Negroes, vho he described as being largely false and pre- 
tentious in their behavior. He asserted that the black bourgeoisie (or 
middle class) vere--in 1957--in a state of limbo "without cultural roots 
in either the Negro vorld vith vhich it refuses to identify, or the 

2 

white world which refuses to permit • . • it to its share of life," 

He felt the black bourgeoisie lived in a state of isolation and hence, 

created a vorld of make-believe* The make-believe symbols related to 

unrealistic status symbols such as references to Negro businesses 

which Frazier discounted as non-existent, and the building up of 

stories of wealth and artistic achievement* In an earlier work, The 

Negro Family in the United States , he described the middle class as 

* 

"functioning ir. a cultural vacuum largely devoted to fatuities*" 

In Black Bourgeoisie , Frazier traced the development of the Negro 
middle class from the period following emancipation when there emerged 
the first generations of educated Negroes. These were the by-products 
of missionary education and, "they had a sense of responsibility 
toward the Negro masses and identified themselves with the struggles 




2 Ibid., p. 27. 



3 

E. -Franklin Fraaier, The Negro Family in the United States 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939), p. 9». 
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of the masses to overcome the handicaps of ignorance and poverty .... 
They occupied a dignified position vithin the Negro community and were 
respected."*’ But this group consisted of a very small number of profes- 
sionals. By 1900, nine tenths of all Negroes were still in the south 

2 

with sixty per cent deriving their living from agriculture. It was the 
northward migration which began after World War I which started the real 
urbanization of the American Negro and by 1930# in both north and south, 
sixty per cent depended on occupations apart from the soil. In his 
analysis of the middle class (155*0# Frazier reported that between 1930 
and 1950, in southern and border cities, "the black bourgeoisie con- 
stituted about one sixth of the Negro population, while in northern 

k 

cities, it was a little more than a fifth. It continued to increase 
to its approximate level of 38 per cent of the total Negro population 
in 1966. 

It was Frazier's contention that the middle class as represented 
in his study - the Negroes of the late *40's and early 5Q's, - were dif- 
ferent from their first generation, mis sionary -educated predecessors. 
"The single factor that has dominated the mental outlook of the black 



*E, Franklin Frazier, Black Bourgeoisie (Glencoe, Illinois: 
Illinois Free Press, 1957), p. 1957 

g Ibld ., p. k2. 

3 Ibid., p. 43. 

4 Ibid., p. 44. 
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bourgeoisie has been its obsession with the struggle for status ." 1 
He asserts that ’fchey had no interest in the 'liberation' of Negroes 
except as it affected their own status or acceptance by the white 
community .... They wanted to forget the Negro’s past, and they 

have attempted to conform to the behavior and values of the white 

o 

community in the most minute detailsl He referred to them as "ex- 
aggerated Americans." Nevertheless, in finding themselves rejected 
by the white world, and in turn, rejecting the Negro masses, they 
turned to the creation of a make-believe world - a world of self- 
delusion# 

First there was the myth of "Negro business." Frazier cites this 
as "one of the most striking indications of the unreality of the 
(Negro’s) social world . * . He felt the black bourgeoisie had 
created an unreal faith in the importance of Negro business when in 
fact they had no part in the economic structure of the country or of 
the economic life of Negroes themselves. He described the role of the 
Ivi'gro press in perpetuating this and other myths which made up the 
make-believe world. For example in the area of achievements, "the 
pet>.y achievements are reported as if . . • of great importance. The 
appointments to minor positions are reported as great achievements. 



1 lbld . , p. 193. 

g Ibld ., p. 193. 
^ Ibid. * p. 27 . 
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